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WASHINGTON ON THE WEST BANK OF THE 
DELAWARE, 17 7 6. 1 

Read before tbe Historical Society of Pennsylvania, January 12, 1880. 
BY GENERAL W. W. H. DAVIS. 

The story of the American Eevolution cannot be too often 
told. Its repetition calls to mind the great struggle for con- 
stitutional liberty in America, and teaches us to venerate the 
men who led the revolt, and fought the battles of the colonies. 

Every great cause has its season of depression, when hope 
almost leaves the breast of its most ardent supporter. Our 
revolutionary struggle was not an exception to this rule. 
The cause of the colonies, which had such a brilliant opening 
at Lexington and Bunker Hill, well nigh came to its end 
with the closing days of 1776. The defeat on Long Island 
and the loss of New York, followed by the fall of Forts 
Washington and Lee, almost crushed out resistance. To 
these disasters in the field may be added the near approach 

1 I am indebted to the family of the late Judge Cadwalader, of Philadel- 
phia, for the Washington letters published with this paper. Their interest 
is increased by the fact that they are now made public for the first time. I 
take this occasion to return my thanks to Judge Cadwalader's family for 
their great courtesy in allowing me to make use of the letters in question. 
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of the time when the enlistments of the great bulk of the 
Continental army would expire. Confronted by a powerful, 
and victorious, enemy, Washington turned toward the Dela- 
ware, as to the Mecca of his hopes. With the British at 
his heels he left New Brunswick as the enemy was entering 
it, the fleeing Continentals firing a few parting shots from 
Alexander Hamilton's battery, across the Raritan. Wash- 
ington now made a night march to Princeton, where he left 
1200 men under Lord Stirling, and hastened on to the Dela- 
ware. Lee lay on the east bank of the Hudson with a 
considerable force, unemployed, but he was deaf to Wash- 
ington's oft-repeated request to join him. The country was 
flooded with Howe's proclamation offering pardon to all who 
should come in; and the people of New Jersey, instead 
of turning out to defend their country, were flocking in 
crowds to make their submission. On all sides this period 
was considered the most critical. In Europe the cause of the 
Colonies was thought to be lost. In England Franklin was 
said to be a fugitive, or had come to offer terms. The Eng- 
lish Government believed that Cornwallis would sweep the 
American army from the field in the spring, and thus end 
the quarrel, At New York all was gayety, and wine and 
dance and song went round in exultant glory over the antici- 
pated defeat of the patriots. The haughty Britains seemed 
to forget that there was a Providence, on this side of the 
Atlantic, and that in a just cause, He was not always on the 
side of the strongest battalions. 

Circumstances combined to make this the most trying 
period of the Revolution, Several prominent men, among 
the most ardent patriots at the beginning of the struggle, 
were growing lukewarm, or had already made their peace 
with the King. Samuel Tucker, President of the Convention 
which framed the new Constitution for New Jersey, had made 
his submission under Howe's proclamation. On this side of 
the Delaware Joseph Calloway, the three Aliens, and others 
had followed his example. John Dickinson, so zealous and 
patriotic at the breaking out of the war, feeling that the 
Declaration of Independence was premature, refused a seat in 
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Congress from Delaware. And even Maryland " was willing 
to renounce the declaration of the 4th of July for the sake 
of an accommodation with Great Britain." 1 But Washington 
and a compact body of patriots did not grow faint-hearted in 
the darkest hour. He wrote to William Livingston, the 30th 
of November, at the time nearly one-third of his little army 
claimed their discharge on expiration of their enlistment, "I 
will not despair." No man was ever surrounded by greater 
difficulties than those which beset Washington, and his 
triumph over them made him illustrious. The historian, 
Bancroft, says of him at this period: "Hope and zeal illumi- 
nated his grief. His emotions come to us across the century 
like strains from that eternity which repairs all losses and 
rights all wrongs ; in his untold sorrows his trust in Provi- 
dence kept up in his heart an under-song of wonderful sweet- 
ness." 

No section of the thirteen Colonies occupied a more im- 
portant geographical position, in relation to the movements 
of the Revolutionary armies, than the peninsula between the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill. Within the embrace of these 
rivers were enacted some of the most memorable events of the 
war. Here, and in this very city, the Revolution had its 
birth, and from the walls of your venerable State-house was 
proclaimed the remarkable declaration that "all men are 
created equal, and are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights;" upon this peninsula was fought Germantown, one of 
the decisive battles of the war; three times the Continental 
army, with Washington at its head, marched across this nar- 
row territory to meet the enemy upon the ensanguined fields 
of Brandywine, Monmouth, and Yorktown. Just across the 
Delaware, on the eastern confine of this historic region, lies 
Trenton, where Independence was upheld by the most brilliant 
stroke of the war; while on the opposite border, over the 
Schuylkill, is Valley Forge, where the great cause was sane, 
tified by one of the grandest examples of forbearance, and 
devotion to duty, recorded in history. When the war was 

1 Bancroft. 
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aver, and it became necessary to construct a government for 
the new State, delegates from all the colonies flocked to this 
section, and here, in Philadelphia, formed our Magna Charta. 
It was toward this peninsula that Washington was hastening 
at the close of November, 1776, to place his army behind the 
friendly Delaware. He knew the campaign could not close, 
with any hope for the future, unless the river was placed 
between him and the enemy, and took every precaution to 
make this defence effectual. "While on the march he sent 
forward Colonel Humpton, a quartermaster in the Conti- 
nental service, to collect boats to cross the river; and re- 
quested Congress, at the same time, to cause all the boats and 
other craft to be collected, and secured, on the west bank. To 
assist in crossing the army, General Putnam had rafts made 
of the boards at Trenton landing, and a party was sent up 
the river to collect all the boards and scantling found on, or 
near, the banks. 

The near approach of the enemy caused intense alarm in 
Philadelphia and the surrounding country. Many of the 
inhabitants fled from their homes with such valuables as they 
could carry. The Congress was in panic, and voted to adjourn 
to Baltimore, but not before calling upon the States to fix a 
day for fasting, humiliation, and prayer, and throwing all 
the responsibilities of the war upon "Washington. Stout- 
hearted John Adams, very far from being despondent, wrote, 
"Let America exert her own strength, let her depend on 
God's blessing." The fright almost demoralized society in 
this city, and General Putnam, who was sent down in the 
early days of December to take command and fashion the 
defences, had a hard time of it. He was obliged to take 
severe measures, but promised not to burn the city in any 
event. He had to deal with an enemy at his own doors in the 
large disaffected class. Some of the Quakers were not neu- 
tral ; and as a body, at their late meeting held in this city for 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, they refused, " in person or by 
other assistance, to join in carrying on the war." The arms 
of non-associators were seized to prevent them falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and being used against the Americans. 
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The militia of Bucks county were ordered out to reinforce 
"Washington's army, but there was not a cheerful compliance ; 
and the owners of cattle, and other live stock, living near the 
river were directed to be ready to remove them at least five 
miles into the interior, at short notice. 

Washington reached Trenton, with the main body of his 
army, the morning of December 3d, and immediately com- 
menced the removal of the stores and baggage to the west 
bank of the river. He returned to Princeton on the 6th, but, 
learning that the enemy was manoeuvring to get in his rear, 
fell back to Trenton. The passage of the river was imme- 
diately begun, a short distance below the present railroad 
bridge, and Washington crossed with the rear-guard on Sun- 
day morning the 8th. He took up his quarters at the country 
house of Mr. Berkeley, while the troops were stationed opposite 
the crossing. We have not been able to locate, positively, this 
house, nor is the name of Mr. Berkeley borne on the county 
records, but I am satisfied it is the fine old country seat, called 
" Summer Side," owned and occupied by John H. Osborne, 
situated on the edge of Morrisville, half a mile from the river. 
The dwelling, built about 1750, and in fine state of preserva- 
tion, occupies a commanding situation, with a farm of 162 
acres belonging to it, and is within the site once selected by 
Congress for the Capital of the United States. In this house, 
George Clymer, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
lived and died, and it afterwards belonged to the Waddells. 
Local tradition, seldom at fault in such cases, points this 
house out as Washington's quarters immediately after he 
crossed the river, and mementoes of the troops have been 
found in the adjacent fields. 

About 11 o'clock, the same morning, the British came 
marching down to the river, " in all the pomp and pride of 
war," expecting to cross, but there were no boats within 
reach. They were much disappointed, and made demonstra- 
tions to cross above and below, including a night march to 
Coryell's ferry, now New Hope. The two armies now faced 
each other across the Delaware, but Washington was master 
of the situation, for he had secured all the boats from tide- 
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water to Easton. The British took post along the east bank 
of the river, until such time as they might be able to cross 
on the ice and meet the Continentals on the western shore. 

Cornwallis, believing the rebellion crushed, hastened to 
New York to embark for England, leaving General Grant in 
command of New Jersey, while Count Donop, with two Hes- 
sian brigades, a regiment of Highlanders, and a few cavalry 
and artillery, was to hold the line from Trenton to Burling- 
ton. Colonel Kahl had command at Trenton with a force of 
some twelve hundred men. Donop thought Trenton should 
be protected on the flanks by garrisoned redoubts, but the 
Hessian commander did not heed this suggestion, because no 
one believed there was any necessity for the precaution. 
"When Grant wrote Bahl that the story of Washington 
crossing the Delaware at that season of the year was not to 
be believed, Rahl exclaimed, "What need have we of en- 
trenchments ? We'll at them with the bayonet." His vain- 
glory was his ruin! 

Washington, fearing some of the boats on the river might 
fall into the enemy's hands, directed General Greene to look 
to their safety. On the 10th of December, he was at Bogarts' 
tavern, now Centreville, Buckingham township, Bucks 
county, whence he wrote to General Ewing, at Sherrerd's 
ferry, above New Hope, to send sixteen Durham boats and 
four flats down to McKonkey's ferry, as soon as possible. 
General Maxwell was instructed to collect the boats as high 
up as there was danger of their being seized by the enemy, 
and to put them under a strong guard. The boats which 
could not be secured were to be destroyed. Boats were also 
to be collected at the ferries opposite Tinicum township, a 
few miles above New Hope, for the passage of Lee's troops. 

Washington's next care, after securing the boats, was to 
guard the fords of the river. The morning of the 9th of 
December he sent four brigades up the river, under Lord 
Stirling, Mercer, Stephen, and De Eermoy, which took post 
at the crossings from Yardleyville to New Hope. Stirling 
was at Beaumont's, called "Blue Mounts" in the official dis- 
patches, near Brownsburg, with three regiments, which he 
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had under board cover by the 12th ; and De Fermoy was at 
New Hope. Stirling took possession of Robert Thompson's 
mill, where grain was ground into flour for the soldiers, and 
the old mill books show an interregnum, in the owner's man- 
agement, from the arrival of the army to its departure for 
Trenton, on the 25 th. Stirling was quartered at Thompson's 
house, in the west room up-stairs. The house is still stand- 
ing, aud belongs to the estate of the late John T. ISTeely. The 
family say that Stirling came back to Thompson's, from 
Trenton, with his feet badly frosted, and he put them into 
a spring near the house with his boots on, and that when his 
stockings were pulled off, the skin came off with them. 
However this may be, we know the exposure, consequent on 
the attack on Trenton, disabled Stirling so much that he was 
not able to recross the river on the 29th. General Ewing's 
brigade, composed of the flying camp of Pennsylvania militia, 
and a few New Jersey troops under General Dickinson, 
guarded the river from the Bordentown Ferry to within two 
miles of Yardley ville. General Oadwalader, with his brigade 
of Pennsylvania militia, was ordered, on the 12th, to take 
post near Bristol, "Washington having directed him, the day 
before, to send Lieut.-Col. Nixon down to Dunk's Perry with 
the Third Battalion and two pieces of artillery. 1 In the letter 
with these instructions, the Commander-in-chief says, that 

1 Head Quarters, Palls op Delaware, 
11th December, 1776. 

Sir : From the movement of the enemy downwards, I think it highly 
necessary that the Post at Dunk's Ferry should be guarded. I therefore 
desire that one of the Battalions of your Brigade may immediately march, 
and take post at that place. If it is agreeable to you I would chuse the 3d 
Battalion under the command of Lt. Colonel Nixon. The other two Bat- 
talions should be under order to march at a moments warning. I expect the 
pleasure of your Company at dinner, but if you cannot come, as soon after as 
is convenient. I am Sir, 

Yr. most obt. Svt. 

Col. Cadwalader. (Signed) G°- WASHINGTON. 

(The following was endorsed on the above letter.) 

The Battalion that goes down should be provided with two field pieces, 
with artillery men & ammunition in proportion. 
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he expects the pleasure of General Cadwalader's company at 
dinner. Washington laid great stress on holding the passes 
and fords of the ISTeshaminy, which he thought should be 
protected by redoubts. Small redoubts were thrown up along 
the river, at various points, and each detachment was sup- 
plied with artillery. On the 10th of December, Washington 
rode up the river to Lord Stirling's command at Beaumont's, 
and returned the same day. On the 12th he wrote elaborate 
instructions for General Cadwalader. 1 

1 Head Quarters, Trenton Falls, 
Decemb. 12, 1776. 
Orders for Col. Cadwalader. 

You are to post your Brigade at and near Bristol. Col. Nixon's Regiment 
to continue where it is at Dunk's Ferry — but if you find from reconnoitering 
the ground, or from any movements of the enemy, that any other disposition 
is necessary, you'll make it accordingly without waiting to hear from me, but 
to acquaint me of the alterations, and the reasons for it as soon as possible. 
You'l establish the necessary guards — and throw up some little Redoubts at 
Dunk's Ferry and the different passes in the Meshaname. 

Pay particular attention to Dunk's Ferry, as it's not improbable some- 
thing may be attempted there. Spare no pains or expense to get intelligence 
of the enemy's motions and intentions. Any promises made, or sums advanced, 
shall be fully complied with & discharged. Keep proper Patrols going 
from guard to guard. Every piece of intelligence you obtain worthy notice, 
send it forward by express. If the enemy attempt a landing on this side, 
you'l give them all the opposition in your power. Should they land between 
Trenton Falls and Bordentown Ferry, or any where above Bristol, and you 
find your force quite unequal to their force, give them what opposition you 
can at Meshaname ferry & fords. In a word you are to give them all the 
opposition you can without hazzarding the loss of your Brigade. Keep a 
good guard over such boats as are not scuttled or rendered unfit for use. 
Keep a good lookout for spies, and endeavor to magnify your numbers as 
much as possible. Let the troops always have three days' provision cookt 
before hand. Indeavor to keep your Troops as much together as possible, 
night and day, that they may be ever in readiness to march upon the shortest 
notice. You'l consult with the Commodore of the Gallies, and endeavor to 
form such an arrangement as will most effectually guard the river. To your 
discretion and prudence I submit any further regulations, and recommend 
the greatest degree of vigilance. 

If you should find youself unable to defend the passes of the Meshaname, 
or the enemy should rout you from your post, you are to repair to the strong 
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Many of the officers were quartered at farm-houses in the 
vicinity of their camps, and we learn that Captain Washing- 
ton, said to have been a fine-looking man, James Monroe, 
then a lieutenant of artillery, subsequently President of the 
United States, a slender youth, and Dr. Ryker, were at the 
house of William Neely, in Solebury, Captain James Moore, 
of the New York artillery, a young man of twenty-four, died 
of camp fever, at the house of Robert Thompson, the day the 
army marched to attack the Hessians at Trenton, and was 
buried just below the mouth of Pidcock's creek, in the edge 
of a piece of timber. His grave is still marked by sculptured 
stones, and gentle and patriotic hands of the neighborhood 
have enclosed it with an iron railing. Marinus Willett, Jr., 
a young officer of another New York regiment, died at the 
house of Matthias Hutchinson, of Buckingham, and was 
buried near the dwelling, whence his remains were removed, 
at the close of the war, to the family vault at his home. He 
was a young man of very superior intelligence and refine- 
ment, and was nursed by the Hutehinsons with the greatest 
tenderness and care, and at his death it seemed like parting 
with a son and brother. A few years after the war his 
parents visited the Hutehinsons, and subsequently many 
interesting letters passed between the families. 

In case of being driven by the enemy from the Delaware, 
Washington looked to a line of defence near the Schuylkill. 
He instructed his troops at the various points on the river, 
that if forced from their positions they should retreat to the 
strong ground near Germantown — near the scene of his 
assault on the British army a year later. He doubtless re- 
connoitred that section soon after he crossed the river, and 
made himself acquainted with its defensive positions. Local 
family tradition sustains this theory. Thomas Betts, son 

ground, near Germaintown, unless yon have orders from me or some other 
general officer to the contrary. 

Be particularly attentive to the roads & vessels, and suffer no person to 
pass over to the Jerseys without a permit. 

Given at Head Quarters, Trenton Falls, the 12 day of December, 1776. 

(Signed) G ' WASHINGTON. 
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of Zachariah Betts, who spent his life near the historical 
McKonkey's ferry, in Bucks county, and died in 1878, at 
the age of 95, in possession of all his faculties, often heard 
his father relate how he had piloted Washington and several 
officers across the country to the Crooked Billet. This was 
on the most direct way to Germantown, and probably he was 
going thither at that time. Mr. Betts, Sr., said that Wash- 
ington rode by his side and talked with as much confidence 
about the roads, crops, farming, size of farms, and the price 
of produce, as if he were a farmer on his way to market in 
time of peace, but made no allusion, whatever, to the war. 
Mr. Betts used to relate a simple little incident, connected 
with this occasion, which made a strong impression upon 
the family, and portrayed Washington's sensibilities in a 
favorable light. Just before starting upon the ride, Mr. B. 
had a pitcher of cider brought in, and glasses filled and 
handed round to his distinguished guests. As Washington 
raised the glass to his lips, a little son of Mr. Betts began to 
cry; and Washington, being the only one who noticed it, 
understood the cause at a glance, and held his own glass to 
the child's lips. As he was about drinking what was left of 
the cider, an officer handed him another glass, but Washing- 
ton thanked him, and said, " I can drink after a child like 
that." This display of tenderness of feeling, and sympathy, 
at the sight of tears in the eyes of a three-year old child 
crying for cider, on the part of Washington, when the cares 
and responsibilities of a nation were resting upon him, was 
considered remarkable by Mr. Betts and family. 

While the victorious enemy, on the east bank of the 
Delaware, was well-housed, well-fed, and well-clad, and only 
waited for the river to freeze to cross over, the Continentals, 
on the west bank, were shivering in the cold, and in great 
need of clothing and other necessaries. The first regiment 
of rifles, Major Ennion Williams, stationed at Thompson's 
mill, in Solebury, was almost naked, and the authorities re- 
fused to clothe them because they were not enlisted for the 
war. Major Williams wrote, on the 13th, that his men were 
barefooted; and, a week later, Washington thanked the 
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County Committee of Safety for the "old clothes" collected 
to cover the nakedness of his troops. At the request of 
Washington, one man was appointed, in each township in 
the county, to collect blankets for the shivering Continentals, 
by which means three hundred and thirteen were collected. 
They were not the gift of a generous people to their defend- 
ers, but were got at the cost of £678 12s. 6d., including the 
expense of cleansing them at Jenks's fulling mill, near New- 
town. They were collected in twenty-six townships, and the 
name of every man who sold a blanket to keep "Washington's 
soldiers from freezing, with the price paid, is found in the 
records. The greatest number got in any one township waa 
collected in Quaker Buckingham. 

While his battalions were enduring their hardships with 
Roman firmness, Washington tried to impress the situation 
upon Congress. He wrote to that body, on the 12th of 
December, "Our little handful is daily decreasing by sick- 
ness and other causes ; and without considerable exertion 
on the part of the people, what can we reasonably look for? 
The subject is a disagreeable one; but yet it is true." Eight 
days later he again wrote to Congress; "Ten days more will 
put an end to the existence of this army." While this season 
of gloom moved the heart of the great chief to the deepest 
anguish, it brought out some of Washington's noblest traits 
of character, and sublimest evidence of patriotism. In asking 
Congress for additional powers, to enable him to grapple with 
the stupendous emergency he was called upon to meet, he 
wrote: "I have no lust for power. I wish, with as much 
fervency as any man upon this wide extended Continent, for 
an opportunity of turning the sword into the plowshare. A 
character to lose, an estate to forfeit, the inestimable bless- 
ings of Liberty at stake, and a life devoted must be my ex- 
cuse." 

General Sullivan, with Lee's division in a destitute condi- 
tion, joined Washington on the 20th of December; and the 
same day Gates came in with the remnant of four New Eng- 
land regiments, 500 strong. The former crossed the Delaware 
at Alexandria, now Frenchtown, while the latter marched 
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from Esopus, on the Hudson, to the Minnesinks on the Dela- 
ware, and crossed at Easton, where boats had been collected. 
This reinforcement raised the strength of Washington's army 
to near 6000 men, but a large portion of the men was unfit 
for service. During the month, the Reverend John Rose- 
brough, pastor of the Presbyterian church of Lower Mount 
Bethel and Allen townships, Northampton county, raised a 
battalion, largely from his congregations, and marched at its 
head to join the Continental army. He requested that a 
military man might be given the command, as he wished to 
serve as chaplain. A few days after the battle of Trenton 
he was surprised at a house near Pennington, and cruelly 
murdered. The depot of supplies, while the Continental 
army lay on the west bank of the Delaware, was fixed at 
Newtown, the then county-seat, because the situation was 
central, removed from the river, and accessible by good roads 
from all points. The head-quarters of the army, and the 
quarters of the Commander-in-chief's most reliable lieuten- 
ants, were at farm-houses in the same neighborhood, in Upper 
Makefield township, where they could always be within 
easy communication. "Washington occupied the dwelling of 
William Keith, on the road from Brownsburg to the Eagle 
tavern ; Greene was at Robert Merrick's, a few hundred 
yards away across the fields and meadows ; Sullivan was at 
John Hayhurst's; and Knox and Hamilton were at Dr. Chap- 
man's, over Jericho hill. The troops, in the vicinity, were 
encamped in sheltered places along the creeks, and not far 
removed from the river. We have no doubt the position for 
head-quarters was selected because of its sheltered situation, 
its nearness to the river, and its proximity to Jericho moun- 
tain, from the top of which, when the leaves are off the trees, 
signals may be seen a long way up and down the river. Here 
Washington was near the upper fords of the river, at which 
it was supposed the enemy would attempt to cross, and within 
a half hour's ride of Newtown, the depot of supplies. 

The three old mansions, in which Washington, Greene, and 
Knox quartered, are still standing in a good state of preser- 
vation, and their occupancy is too well-attested to be dis- 
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puted. I visited these dwellings a few years ago, accompanied 
by a friend familiar with the locality. The Keith mansion, 
which we first visited, has undergone no material change, 
except from the tooth of time. Then, as now, the main 
building was a two-story, pointed-stone house, 24 by 28 feet, 
built by William Keith in 1763. The pine door, in two 
folds, set in a solid oaken frame, was garnished with a wooden 
lock, 14 by 8 inches, the same which locked out intruders 
when Washington occupied the house. The interior, finished 
in yellow pine, remains unchanged, and one room has never 
been disfigured by the painter's brush. Washington proba- 
bly occupied the main front room down-stairs for an office, 
and the one over it for his chamber. How often he ascended 
and descended the stairway, between the two rooms, with a 
heavy heart, especially while making ready for Trenton! 
The same roof, now covered with tin, is on the house. At 
that time the front yard was enclosed by a stone wall. The 
property , containing 240 acres, and purchased by William 
Keith, of the London Company, nearly a century and a half 
ago, has never been out of the family. The situation, on the 
south side of Jericho mountain, is retired, and pleasantly 
exposed to the southern sun. The Merrick house, quarter of 
a mile away to the east, on the road from Newtown to Neely's 
mill, a pointed-stone dwelling, 20 by 20 feet, and kitchen 
adjoining, was bought by Samuel Merrick in 1773, and now 
belongs to Edward, a descendant. When Greene occupied it 
the first floor was divided into three rooms, now all thrown 
into one, and the family lived in the log end on the west. 
As the house was not then finished, the General had the 
walls of the rooms down-stairs painted in a tasteful manner, 
with a picture of the rising sun over the fireplace. At that 
time Samuel Merrick had a family of half-grown children, 
who were deeply impressed with passing events, and their 
descendants are full of traditions of the times. Greene pur- 
chased the confidence of Hannah, a young daughter, by the 
gift of a small tea canister, which was kept many years in 
the family. They tell how the Rhode Island blacksmith 
lived on the fat of the land, while quartered at the house of 
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their ancestor, devouring his flock of turkeys, and monopo- 
lizing his only fresh milk cow, besides eating her calf. At 
the last supper which Washington took with Greene at the 
Merrick house, at which she was present, the daughter Han- 
nah waited upon the table, and kept the plate from which 
the Commander-in-chief ate, as a memento of the great occa- 
sion. The Hayhurst house, where Sullivan quartered, was 
on the adjoining farm to Keith's, where this plain member 
of the Wrightstown meeting lived with his family of five 
small children. The Chapman mansion, the quarters of 
General Knox, and now owned by Edward Johnson, is on 
the north side of Jericho mountain, a mile from Brownsburg. 
It is in excellent condition, and is the best house of the 
Revolutionary period I have seen in the county. Knox oc- 
cupied the first floor of the east end, then divided into two 
rooms, but now one, 25 by 17 feet. Alexander Hamilton, 
a youthful captain of artillery, lay sick in the back room. 
The late Peter Cattell, who lived and died on an adjoining 
farm, then a boy of twelve, used to speak of seeing Washing- 
ton at Knox's quarters. Lossing states that the Keith house 
was the quarters of General Mercer ; and he relates, that, 
on the morning of the day the army marched for Trenton, 
Mercer told Mrs. Keith that he dreamed, the night before, 
of being overpowered by a huge black bear. If positive 
testimony that Washington quartered at Keith's be not suffi- 
cient to refute the assertion of Lossing, the facts that Mrs. 
Keith died in 1772, and that her husband did not remarry, 
ought to settle the question, at least as far as the "huge black 
bear" is concerned. 

The question of the whereabouts of Washington's head- 
quarters, while his army lay on the west bank of the Dela- 
ware, has excited some local interest. It has been claimed 
that he quartered at Newtown from first to last, and it is 
thus recorded in our histories: even Bancroft falls into this 
error. There is no evidence to sustain this assumption, but 
much to the contrary. It does not appear that his head- 
quarters were at Newtown at any time, until after the battle 
of Trenton, nor did he write a single official letter from that 
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place previous to it. This is easily proved by tracing his 
whereabouts from the time he crossed the Delaware. On the 
8th and 9th of December, his head-quarters were at Trenton 
falls. He was still there on the 13th, which day he wrote 
to Congress: "I shall remove further up the river, to be near 
the main body of my small army." He probably went to 
Keith's, near where Greene and Knox were already quartered, 
on the 14th, for he had his head-quarters there on the 15th 
and 16th, which latter day he wrote to the President of Con- 
gress that many of his troops "are entirely naked, and most 
so thinly clad as to be unfit for service." The same day he 
and Greene rode up to Coryell's ferry. The 20th he was 
down again at Trenton falls, whence he wrote to Congress 
upon the subject of re-organizing the army. He was back 
at head-quarters, at Keith's, on the 22d; at "Camp, above 
Trenton Falls," on the 24th ; and home again at head- 
quarters, at Keith's, the 25th, the day preceding the attack 
on Trenton. His head-quarters do not appear to have traveled 
about with him, for when he writes official letters from other 
points, he addresses them from "Camp," etc. When Wash- 
ington was at camp, above Trenton falls, December 24th, 
Deputy-Paymaster General Dallam wrote to him from New- 
town on public business. Now, if head-quarters had been at 
Newtown, General Dallam would have waited for Washing- 
ton's return in the evening, when he could have had a personal 
interview. Washington returned from camp, above Trenton 
falls, that evening; but it was to head-quarters at Keith's, 
and not to Newtown. When he removed from the Falls, on 
the 14th, to be near the main body of his small army, had 
he gone to Newtown, he would have been going into the 
interior, instead of " up the river," as he advised Congress 
he intended to do. 

While the enemy was enjoying his comfortable quarters at 
Trenton, Washington was planning his capture. The re- 
inforcements brought by Gates and Sullivan increased his 
force sufficiently to make the attempt, but even with this 
addition he could find but 2400 men strong enough for the 
march and the assault. Washington now made active pre- 
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parations ; his troops were selected and got in readiness. For 
this dangerous work he took his most trusted battalions, 
fitted for the hard service, from New England, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, and among the officers were Greene, Mercer, 
Stirling, Stark, Stephen, Sullivan, St. Clair, Knox, Hand, 
Monroe, and Alexander Hamilton. The men were provided 
with three days' cooked rations, and were to carry 40 rounds 
of ammunition. Six days before the battle of Trenton, the 
first number of Paine's " American Crisis" was read at the 
head of every regiment of Washington's army, and it aroused 
the drooping spirits of the soldiers and the people. The 
plan of attack was comprehensive, and if successful would 
doubtless have driven the enemy from the Jersies ; but the 
inclemency of the weather and the state of the river prevented 
the instructions being carried out, except by the column 
commanded by Washington in person. A few days before 
Christmas boats were collected at Knowles' cove, a well- 
sheltered point in the river, above McKonkey's ferry, now 
Taylorsville. 

When Washington first conceived the idea of recrossing 
the Delaware is not known, but probably soon after he had 
encamped on its west bank. Dr. Benjamin Rush tells us, in 
his diary, that he saw Washington write the watchwords, 
"Victory or Death," on the 23d of December; and about the 
same time he wrote to Colonel Reed: "Christmas day, at 
night, one hour before day, is the time fixed upon for the 
attempt upon Trenton. For Heaven's sake keep this to 
yourself, as the discovery of it may prove fatal to us." He 
likewise made Gates acquainted with his project, and wished 
him to go to Bristol, take command there, and operate from 
that quarter; but this jealous subordinate pleaded ill-health, 
and requested leave to proceed to Philadelphia. He left 
camp Christmas morning, a few hours before the troops 
marched for their rendezvous on the bank of the Delaware, 
en route for Trenton. Gates forgot to halt at Philadelphia, 
whither his leave allowed him to go, but hastened on to 
Baltimore, to intrigue with Congress and make interest 
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among the members against the plans of the Commander-in- 
chief. 

As Greene enjoyed "Washington's full confidence, there is 
no doubt he was among the first to whom was unfolded the 
plan of crossing the Delaware. On the 24th Greene wrote to 
Colonel Biddle, "If your business at Newtown will permit, 
I should be glad to see you here. There is some business of 
importance to communicate to you, which I wish to do to- 
day." As the contemplated attack upon the Hessians was 
fully matured, that was evidently the " business of import- 
ance" Greene wished to tell Biddle. But listen to what fol- 
lows in the same letter, and written, too, at the most trying 
period of the war: "No butter, no cheese, no cider — this is 
not for the honor of Pennsylvania." This sturdy soldier 
could not divest his mind of "creature comforts" in the 
midst of preparations for the bold venture of the morrow. 

On the evening of the 24th, after "Washington had returned 
from his inspection of afiairs at the camp above Trenton 
falls, and had turned his glass for the last time on the 
enemy across the river, he rode over from Keith's to Mer- 
rick's to take supper with Greene, and no doubt other trusted 
ones were invited to seats at the table on that memorable 
night. The family were sent across the fields to spend the 
night at a neighbor's, so there should be no one to over- 
hear the council of war which destroyed British empire in 
America. "We are told by family tradition, that on the eve 
of the attack on Trenton, a young man from down the river 
came to head-quarters with a message for Washington, but 
he was placed under guard until the truth should be known. 
He was badly frightened, and kept repeating to himself, 
" they may keep me here, but they will find it just as I told 
them." "What the startling piece of information was we are 
left to conjecture. 

Meanwhile everything was pleasant and serene within the 
enemy's lines. The Hessian ofiicers and men had a very 
merry Christmas at Trenton ; and in the evening Bahl and 
his boon companions were invited to supper at the house of 
Abraham Hunt, a suspected tory, where cards, and wine, and 
Vol. iv.— 11 
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hilarity occupied the night. As a surprise by the patriots 
had never been thought of, the enemy had made no provision 
against it. General Grant, at Princeton, had received some 
warnings of an intended attack, and advised Rahl, but the 
infatuated Hessian commander treated it with indifference. 
About dusk, on the evening of the 24th, a small body of men 
came out of the woods near Trenton and fired on the picket ; 
when Rahl, with two companies and a field piece marched 
forth to meet them, but not discovering an enemy returned 
to town. This was supposed to be the attack Grant had 
warned him against, and he now felt secure from further 
molestation. A single circumstance shows upon what a 
slender thread hung the brilliant venture of Trenton, and 
how narrow the span which divided victory from defeat. In 
spite of all "Washington's precautions the disaffected, on the 
west bank of the river, learned of the contemplated attack 
on Trenton. On the evening of Christmas day, a Buck's 
county tory, at the risk of his life, was sent across the river 
with a note for the Hessian commander. The messenger 
called at Rahl's quarters, but found him out, when a sergeant 
wanted him to leave the note with him to be delivered on 
the Colonel's return. This the tory refused to do; he said 
the note was of great importance, and that he had positive 
orders to deliver it in person. The sergeant now agreed to 
accompany the bearer of the note in search of Rahl, and at a 
late hour found him at the card party already referred to, in 
the house which stood upon the N. E. corner of Greene and 
Hanover Streets. The faithful messenger was refused admis- 
sion to the Hessian commander, but, insisting upon a personal 
delivery of the note, it was at length granted him. But 
Rahl, probably annoyed at the untimely interruption of the 
game, hastily thrust the unopened note into his vest pocket, 
where it was found the next morning after his death. 

The troops, selected for the assault on Trenton, about 2400 
strong, with twenty small pieces of cannon, left their camps 
about three o'clock Christmas afternoon, and before night- 
fall had reached the place of rendezvous, the cove at the 
mouth of Kuowles' creek. Here the boats had been collected 
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and the crossing was to be made. A house is still standing, 
near the site of the old ferry, whose charred wood-work shows 
the effect of the great fire the soldiers kindled upon its broad 
hearth. The morning was clear and cold, but the night was 
stormy, with sleet, and about 11 o'clock it commenced to 
snow a little. The river was full of ice. At 6 o'clock P. M., 
Washington wrote to Genl. Cadwalader, from McKonkey's: 
"Notwithstanding the discouraging accounts I have received 
from Col. Reed, of what might be expected from the opera- 
tions below, I am determined, as the night is favorable, to 
cross the river, and make the attack upon Trenton in the 
morning." Wilkinson, who had been sent to Philadelphia 
in the morning, joined the troops on the bank of the river. 
He had tracked the men by the blood from their feet, and 
their bloody tracks, when not covered with snow, were still 
to be seen the next morning. He brought a letter from 
Gates to Washington, and upon inquiry for the Commander- 
in-chief, found him with his whip in his hand prepared to 
mount. Wilkinson says in his memoirs: "When I presented 
the letter of General Gates to him, before receiving it he 
exclaimed with solemnity: 'What a time is this to hand me 
letters!' I answered that I had been charged with it by 
General Gates. 'By General Gates! where is he?' 'I left 
him this morning in Philadelphia.' 'What was he doing 
there?' 'I understood him that he was on his way to 
Congress. He earnestly repeated, "On his way to Con- 
gress !" then broke the seal, and I made my bow, and joined 
General St. Clair on the bank of the river." Washing-ton 
was deeply interested in the promised support from the 
troops down the river, for on that hung the complete success 
of the enterprise. One of his last acts, before embarking 
upon the wintry Delaware, was to write the following note 
to his trusted friend and subordinate, General Cadwalader. 
With or without support from below he had determined to 
cross the river: — 
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McKonkey's Perry, 25th Decern. 1776, 
Six o'clock P. M. 

Dear Sir: Notwithstanding the discouraging accounts I 
have received from Col. Reed of what might be expected 
from the operations below, I am determined, as the night is 
favorable to cross the River, and make the attack upon 
Trenton in the morning. If you can do nothing real, at least 
create as great a diversion as possible. I am sir, 

Yr. most obt. servt., 

Col. Gadwaladeb. (Signed) Q°- WASHINGTON. 

The troops commenced to cross about sunset. Colonel 
Glover, with his regiment of Marblehead fishermen, led the 
advance. Washington called Captain Blount to take the 
helm of the first boat that crossed. James Slack, a young 
man of about twenty, son of Abraham, who lived a mile 
above Yardleyville, William Green and David Lanning, all 
acquainted with boats, assisted to ferry the army over. It 
was a most difficult task. Men were stationed in the bows 
of the boats, with boat-hooks to keep off the cakes of ice; 
and the roar of the waters and the crash of the ice almost 
drowned the words of command. Washington was one of 
the first to cross, and he stood on the bank of the river — one 
account says seated on a bee-hive — wrapped in his cloak, a 
deeply interested spectator of what was going on. Washing- 
ton expected to have all his force, with the artillery, across 
by twelve o'clock, so as to reach Trenton by five ; but it was 
three before the guns were all over, and four before the 
troops took up the line of march. 

Permit me to leave the thread of my narrative, at this 
point, and relate an incident in the life of President Monroe, 
connected with these operations. The late Lewis S. Coryell, 
of New Hope, Bucks county, Pa., used to take pleasure in 
relating that on one occasion, after dining with Mr. Monroe 
at the White House, the conversation turned on the passage 
of the Delaware and the battle of Trenton, the President 
knowing that Mr. Coryell was from that section of country. 
Mr. Monroe said: — 

"After crossing the river I was sent with my command (a 
piece of artillery) to the intersection of the Pennytown (now 
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Pennington) and Maiden Head (now Lawrenceville) roads, 
with strict orders to let no one pass until I was ordered for- 
ward. Whilst occupying the position, the resident of a 
dwelling, some distance up a lane, had his attention directed 
to some unusual commotion by the barking of dogs. He 
came out in the dark to learn the cause, and encountered 
my command, and supposing we were from the British camp 
ordered us oft*. He was violent and determined in his man- 
ner, and very profane, and wanted to know what we were 
doing there such a stormy night. I advised him to go to 
his home and be quiet, or I would arrest him. When he 
discovered that we were American soldiers, he insisted that 
we should go to his house, and not stay out in the storm, 
and he would give us something to eat. I told him my 
orders were strict and we could not leave, when he returned 
to the house and brought us some victuals. He said to me, 
' I know something is to be done, and I am going with you. 
I am a doctor, and I may help some poor fellow.' When 
orders came for us to hasten to Trenton, the doctor went 
with us. In the attack I received a ball in my shoulder, 
and would have bled to death if this doctor had not been 
near and promptly taken up an artery." The President 
requested Mr. Coryell to go into that neighborhood and make 
proper search and inquiry for the doctor's descendants, and 
if he found any one fitted for, and deserving of, an office, to 
inform him, but no trace of the family could, be found. 

It was three o'clock when all the men, guns, and material 
were landed on the Jersey shore, on the ever-memorable 
morning of December 26th. What a momentous occasion! 
These shivering battalions were the last hope of the great 
cause in which they had embarked. I dare not attempt to 
portray Washington's feelings, but we can imagine with what 
earnestness he enjoined upon all profound silence during their 
march to Trenton, and said "I hope you will all fight like men." 
The troops were hastily formed into two divisions, one to 
be led by Washington in person, the other by General Sul- 
livan. Washington, accompanied by Lord Stirling, Greene, 
Mercer, and Stephen, turned to the left, marched up the 
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cross-road to the Bear Tavern, a mile from the river, turned 
into the Scotch, and then into the Pennington, road ; while 
Sullivan's column marched by the river road. The latter 
was to halt a few minutes at the cross-roads leading to How- 
land's ferry, so as to allow "Washington's column to make 
the circuit, that the attack might be simultaneous. Each 
division had guides. Among those with Washington were 
David Lanning, of near Trenton, and John Muirhead and 
John Guild, of Hopewell. Lanning, who had helped to 
ferry the army over, was a blacksmith, living at the corner 
of the road near the Trenton Asylum, and did smithwork 
for wagoners employed in the army. 

The morning was bitter cold, and it began to hail as the 
troops were put in march. The snow and hail on the ground 
deadened the foot-falls of the men and the noise of the artil- 
lery wheels. It was feared the storm had rendered many 
of the muskets useless, and when Sullivan sent his aide to 
report it to Washington, and to ask what was to be done, 
the Commander-in-chief replied, "Tell your general to use 
the bayonet, and penetrate into the town ; for the town must 
be taken, and I have resolved to take it." The answer 
shows the spirit of determination which animated Washing- 
ton. All accounts agree in stating that the march was made 
in silence, and that both officers and men seemed impressed 
with the importance of the venture. Hardly a word was 
spoken except between the officers and guides. Washington's 
column reached the enemy's outposts exactly at 8 o'clock, 
and within three minutes he heard the firing of Sullivan's 
division. "Which way is the Hessian picket?" inquired 
Washington of a man chopping wood at his door, and the 
surly reply came back, "I don't know." "You may tell," 
said Captain Forrest, of the artillery, "for that is General 
Washington." The aspect of the man changed in a moment. 
Dropping his axe and raising his hands to heaven, he 
exclaimed, "God bless and prosper your Excellency! The 
picket is in that house, and the sentry stands near that tree 
there." An account, published in the Trenton Gazette forty 
years ago, states that the march of the troops was so silent 
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that they were not discovered until near the enemy's outpost 
on the outskirts of the town. One of the sentries called out 
to Lanning, who was some little in advance of Washington's 
column, and asked, "Who is there?" Lanning replied, "A 
friend." "A friend to whom?" cmeried the sentry ; "A friend 
to General Washington," responded the guide, when the 
sentry fired and retreated. Lanning had been captured a 
few days before, taken to Trenton and confined, but he 
managed to escape, and was concealed overnight at the 
house of Stacy Potts. The next morning, with an axe under 
his arm, and disguised as a wood-chopper, he limped out of 
town, and passed the sentries in safety. As soon as the 
alarm was given, both divisions of the American army rushed 
into the town. The enemy made but a feeble resistance, 
and the fruit of the morning's work was nearly a thousand 
prisoners, the same number of arms, and several cannon. 
The moral effect of this victory can hardly be told after an 
hundred years. It was simply tremendous. It infused new 
life into the cause and the country; and its quickening in- 
fluence was felt from Massachusetts Bay to Georgia. It was 
really the turning-point in the Revolution. 

All accounts agree, that, when Washington had gathered 
up the spoils of victory, which consisted only of prisoners 
and their arms, he set out on his return across the river. 
The accepted account states that he recrossed the Delaware 
at McKonkey's ferry, where the boats awaited his return. 
An officer of the army, who is said to have been "an officer 
of distinction," writes to the "Connecticut Journal," from 
Newtown, December 27th : "I was immediately sent off with 
the prisoners to McKonkey's ferry, and have got about 750 
safe in town, and a few miles from here on this side of the 
ferry," etc. The Trenton Gazette account states that, "Im- 
mediately after the victory, Washington commenced march- 
ing his prisoners up to McKonkey's ferry ; and before night 
all were safely landed on the western shore of the Delaware." 
Mr. Muirhead, one of Washington's guides already men- 
tioned, said that the General would not suffer a man more 
to cross than was necessary until all the prisoners were over. 
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Another account, published in the Pennsylvania Journal of 
1781, states that the army returned the same way it had 
come, but that they did not start with the prisoners until 
they had "refreshed themselves and rested a few hours in 
Trenton." These authorities are quite conclusive as to the 
place of crossing by the army on its return with the 
prisoners, and with little discrepancy as to time. It is to be 
supposed that Washington was about as anxious to place 
the Delaware between himself and the enemy, as when he 
first crossed it at Trenton, the 8th of December. Another 
authority upon the subject, Washington Irving, in his " Life 
of Washington," states that the prisoners were crossed over 
at Johnson's ferry, the location of which cannot be fixed, 
but was probably between McKonkey and Trenton; that 
the Hessian officers remained in the small room of the ferry 
house all night, and were escorted to Newtown the next 
morning by Colonel Weedon. Nevertheless the weight of 
evidence is in favor of McKonkey's ferry, independent of 
the difficulty of moving boats up or down the river full 
of floating ice. The long flank march to McKonkey's was 
rather hazardous, under the circumstances, for the enemy 
had a considerable force within a few hours' march. Had 
General Ewing been able to cross at Trenton ferry, that 
would have been the safest and best point for the prisoners 
to be passed over. There can hardly be a doubt that the 
army returned by McKonkey's ferry, where we find Captain 
Forrest's artillery on the 29th "unable to move for want of 
shoes and watch coats." Lieut. Monroe returned to his old 
quarters, at William Neely's, where he staid some time, and 
then went to Judge Wynkoop's, about three miles southeast 
of Newtown, to recover from his wound. At Newtown the 
Hessian officers were quartered in the taverns and private 
houses, and the rank and file in the Presbyterian church 
and jail. The following verse was found on the wall of the 
church, several years afterwards, written with red chalk, 
which tradition credits to a Hessian captive, but as it was 
in English, its German parentage is extremely doubtful : — 
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" In times of war and not before, 
God and the soldier men adore ; 
When the war is over and all things righted, 
The Lord's forgot and the soldier slighted." 

The couplet sounds very like a grumbler in our own ranks. 
While at Newtown the Hessian officers paid a visit to Lord 
Stirling, whom some of them had known while a prisoner 
on Long Island, and by whom they were now treated with 
• great kindness. Stirling took them to visit Washington, 
with whom four were invited to dine. They signed their 
parole on the 30th, and were conducted by Colonel Weedon 
to Philadelphia. The rank and file were taken under guard 
to Lancaster, being marched through Philadelphia to cheer 
up the patriots. Among the prisoners were a Hessian sur- 
geon, of middle age, and a young British officer who quartered 
at Dr. Jonathan Ingham's, near New Hope. The latter died 
of pleurisy, contracted from a cold, and was buried by the 
doctor, but his body was afterwards removed to England. 
The doctor communicated the death of this officer to Wash- 
ington, in poetry, in the style of an elegy, beginning — 

"Ah, gentle reader! as thou drawest near 

To read the inscription on this humble stone 
Drop o'er the grave a sympathizing tear, 
And make a stranger's hapless case thy own. 
***** 
"Flushed with ambition's animating fires, 

My youthful bosom glow'd with thirst for fame, 
Which oft, alas ! but vanity inspires. 
To these inclement, hostile, shores I came." 

From Trenton Washington went to Newtown, where he 
arrived the evening of the 26th or the morning of the 27th. 
He probably crossed with the troops. At Newtown he fixed 
his head-quarters, for the short time he remained, in the 
old yellow house, then the property of John Harris, but 
torn down several years ago by the present owner. Greene 
quartered at the Brick hotel. From Newtown Washington 
reported the result of his attack upon Trenton to Congress. 
He also wrote a long private letter to his friend General 
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Cadwalader, giving some account of the Trenton affair, and 
also advising him that he had "called a meeting of the 
general officers to consult of what measures shall be next 
pursued," and recommended that he and General Putnam 
defer their intended operations until they should hear from 
him. At this council of war it was resolved to recross the 
river. In his letter to Cadwalader, Washington gives the 
number of prisoners 919, killed about 25 or 80, 6 pieces of 
brass artillery, and from 900 to 1000 stand of arms. 1 

1 Head Quarters, Newtown, 
Deer. 27th, 1776. 

Dear Sir: I was just now favored with your two letters of the 25th and 
26th instant, and regret much the cause that prevented your passing the 
river ; had it not been for this accident I am persuaded our plans would 
have been accomplished to our utmost wishes. The same obstacle hindered 
Genl. Ewin from giving his aid and co-operating in the attack on Trenton. 
Could we have had his force to have secured the pass over the bridges, the 
whole of the enemy must have fallen into our hands ; but availing themselves 
of this circumstance, all that could, retreated with the greatest precipitation 
without making the least opposition. Those that remained, drew up, but in 
such confusion and disorder that they were incapable of making a successful 
resistance. You have the number of officers, &c. below. The damage we 
sustained was very inconsiderable, not more than a private or two killed, 
one or two wounded, and Captn. "Washington, of the Third Virginia Regi- 
ment. I should have most certainly pursued those that retreated had it not 
been for the distressed situation of my Troops (about Three or four & twenty 
hundred in number) who had experienced the greatest fatigue in breaking a 
passage thro the ice, and all the severities of rain & storm. This with the 
apprehension that we could receive no succours, and that the difficulty of 
passing & repassing the Eiver might become greater, led us to conclude our 
return eligible. The officers & men who were engaged in the enterprize 
behaved with great firmness, perseverance, and bravery, and such as did them 
the highest honour. 

I shall be extremely ready, and it is my most earnest wish to pursue every 
means that shall seem probable to distress the enemy and to promise success 
on our part. If we could happily beat up the rest of their Quarters, border- 
ing on and near the Eiver, it would be attended with the most valuable con- 
sequences. I have called a meeting of the General Officers to consult of 
what measures shall be next pursued, & would recommend that you & Genl. 
Putnam should defer your intended operations till you hear from me. Per- 
haps it may be judged prudent for us to pass here with the force we have, if 
it is practicable, or if it is not that I may come down to you & afford every 
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"Washington remained at Newtown until the 29th of 
December, when he set out to recross the Delaware, with the 
same troops he had on the 26th in the attack on Trenton, 
and inaugurated the skilful campaign which nearly relieved 
New Jersey of the enemy. Before leaving, Washington 
presented to Mrs. Harris, the hostess of the house in which 
he quartered, a silver teapot. It was kept in the family 
many years, but was at last melted and made into spoons, 
which are still preserved by the descendants in Kentucky. 
Lord Stirling was left in command at Newtown, the exposure 
on the 26th having so aggravated his rheumatism that he 
was unable to take the field. In after years the name of 
General Putnam, cut by a diamond, was found on a window- 
pane of the old yellow house in which Washington quartered, 
but no one will accuse the old Connecticut general of this 
kind of levity. It may have been the work of a young staff 
officer, who had no better employment. 

The question where "Washington crossed the Delaware the 
second time, the 29th of December, to take possession of 
Trenton, does not seem to have been mooted. In fact it has 
never been questioned that he crossed in boats, and at the 

assistance in my power. "We will try to concert a plan, & upon such prin- 
ciples as shall appear to promise success. Please to give me frequent infor- 
mation of the state of the Eiver, & whether it is to be passed in Boats or 
whether the Ice will admit of a passage. 

I am in haste, Dr. Sir, 

With much esteem, 

Yr. most obedt. servt., 
(Signed) G°. "WASHINGTON. 

Prisoners. Prisoners. 

1 Col. 92 Sergeants 

2 Lieut. Cols. 20 Drummers 

3 Majors 9 Musicians 

4 Captains 25 Servants 

8 Lieuts. 740 Rank & file 

12 Ensigns 
2 Surgeons Mates 
Total 919, about 25 or 30 killed, 6 pieces of Brass Artilly., from 900 to 
1000 stand arms, &c. 
To Col. John Cadwalader. 
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Bame place as at first, McKonkey's ferry. This is doubtful, 
yet we have only a single witness to gainsay it. An eye- 
witness of these transactions, whose statement was published 
in the Princeton Whig, 1842, says that he was not with the 
army when it captured the Hessians, but that he " helped to 
establish the troops and the prisoners on the Pennsylvania 
shore in the midst of a December storm. The Aveather cleared 
cold, and in a few days we crossed on the ice to Trenton." 
As the place is not mentioned, we are left to conjecture, 
whether it was at McKonkey's or the nearest possible point 
to Trenton. 

During this memorable period the militia of Bucks County 
were repeatedly called out, but did not always respond cheer- 
fully. At the last call, toward the close of December, 1776, 
there was great reluctance to turn out at all. Of Captain 
John Jamison's company, of "Warwick township, forty-nine 
men refused to march ; twenty-two of Thomas Wier's com- 
pany, of Warrington; sixty-seven of "William McCalla's, of 
Plumstead ; thirty-nine of Eobert Sample's, of Buckingham ; 
and thirty-two of Captain Lott's company, of Solebury. 
General Putnam relates, that after the battle of Princeton 
some militia companies deserted almost bodily, and he men- 
tions one case in which the whole company ran away except 
"a lieutenant and a lame man." 

While the two armies lay facing each other across the 
Delaware, at Trenton, a number of interesting episodes oc- 
curred, one of which is worth relating. In the American 
army was a quaint character, named Cobe Scout, of War- 
minster township, Bucks county, armed with a rifle of 
unusual length, of his own make. The Hessians were in the 
habit of coming down to the river for water, and upon such 
occasions would make insulting demonstrations to the Ameri- 
cans on the opposite side. One day this thing was repeated 
when Cobe Scout was near the shore. He could not brook 
the insult, but seized his rifle and let drive at the saucy 
German across the river. His aim was unerring, and at the 
next roll call one of King George's mercenary soldiers was 
missing. The Legislature of New Jersey left the State with 
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Washington's army in December — a fact which seems to he 
generally unknown — and the speaker summoned them to meet 
the last Thursday in December at "Four Lanes End," lately 
Attleborough, but now Langhome, in Middletown township, 
Bucks county, "to take action on the future." The cele- 
brated John Fitch, to whom belongs the honor of having 
first propelled a boat by steam, established himself as a silver- 
smith at Trenton about 1770. At the breaking out of the 
war he turned his talent to gunsmithing ; and when the 
British took possession of Trenton, in the fall of 1776, they 
destroyed his tools and other property valued at £3000. He 
left Trenton with "Washington, and afterward made his home 
in Bucks county. Fitch was a patriot ; was an officer of the 
first company raised at Trenton, also a company officer in the 
army at Valley Forge, and afterward a sutler in the army in 
the west. The near approach of the enemy, and the excite- 
ment incident to the war, so greatly unsettled affairs in Bucks 
county that no term of the Quarter Session court was held 
from June, 1776, to June, 1777. 

In conclusion, it is meet and proper that a word be said as 
to the course Bucks county took in the Revolution, as well as 
to the part played by her large Quaker population. While 
Bucks, as a county, was faithful to the cause of Independence, 
a large minority of her population remained loyal to the 
crown. She was one of the first counties in the province to 
act when war became inevitable. As early as the 9th of 
July, 1774, a meeting, held at Newtown, appointed a com- 
mittee of seven, headed by Joseph Hart, to represent Bucks 
at a convention of all the county committees to be held at 
Philadelphia. At this latter meeting Mr. Hart was chairmau 
of the committee which reported in favor of "a Congress of 
Deputies from all the Colonies." A county Committee of 
Safety, of twenty-four persons, with Joseph Hart, chairman, 
and John Chapman, an Orthodox Quaker, for clerk, was 
organized January 16, 1775, and in it was reposed the legis- 
lative authority of the county until superseded by the Con- 
stitution of 1776. During the winter of 1775, this Commit- 
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tee collected in the county £252, 19s. 18d. for the relief of 
the people of Boston. 

The first to raise troops in the county for the Continental 
army was John Lacey, a Wrightstown Quaker, who enlisted a 
company for Wayne's regiment in January, 1776. He served 
with credit on the Canada frontier that year, and afterward 
rendered valuable service as brigadier-general of militia. 
The county furnished, likewise, both officers and men for 
the regiments of Hubley, Bull, Shee, and Magaw ; a battalion 
of 400 men for the "Flying Camp," and levies of militia on 
several occasions. She lost heavily in killed and wounded at 
the battle of Long Island and at the fall of Fort Washington ; 
and a number of her sons suffered long imprisonment by cap- 
ture in these battles. Alexander Graydon — whose " Memoirs 
of a Life chiefly passed in Pennsylvania" is still read with 
interest — a captain in Colonel Shee's Regiment, was a native 
of, and recruited his company in, Bucks county. When 
Commodore Barney was preparing to fight "The General 
Monk," he recruited his marines from the riflemen of Bucks 
county, and their coolness and skill in the use of the rifle 
won the admiration of the Commodore. Every man of the 
enemy, who was killed by the small-arms, was shot in the 
breast or head, so true and deadly was their aim. 

While the Quakers of Bucks county, as a religious body, 
opposed the war from the beginning, neither the authority 
of the Meeting, nor the stern commands of their fathers, could 
restrain the sons from espousing the cause of their country. 
Numbers of the young men were in open sympathy with, 
while others entered the military service of, the Colonies. 
Among the young Quakers who joined the volunteer com- 
panies of the period, and afterward enlisted in the Continen- 
tal army, or accepted office under the Revolutionary govern- 
ment, we find the well-known names of Janney, Linton, 
Hutchinson, Taylor, Bunting, Stackhouse, Lovett, Canby, 
Lacey, et al. These young men were " dealt with" according 
to the discipline of the Meeting, for encouraging war and 
bloodshed, but it did not have the desired effect. This 
patriotic impulse was not confined to the young men alone, 
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for we learn from the records, that the elders of Richland 
Meeting were visited with ecclesiastical wrath for turning a 
cold shoulder upon poor old King George, at a time he so 
sorely stood in need of friends. But the Society could not 
hide the broad charity its creed inculcated under the banner 
of peace, and the members were not backward in relieving 
the sufferers by the war. Down to April, 1776, Friends had 
raised in the county £3900 for this purpose, distributed 
principally in New England ; and while the British held 
Philadelphia, Tails Monthly Meeting authorized subscrip- 
tions to be taken up for the relief of her suffering inhabitants. 
More than an hundred years have rolled away since these 
events passed into history. Washington and the Continental 
army are entitled to the gratitude of every American, through 
all generations. "When our people forget the heroic courage, 
forbearance, and suffering our free institutions cost, they will 
no longer be fit to enjoy them. Let us, therefore, I pray you, 
fondly remember the deeds of our Revolutionary fathers, and 
cherish their work as the apple of our eye. 



